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correct in restricting himself to a space so small that no one interested 
in either promoting or preventing world organization can give adequate 
excuse for failing to acquire information upon which to base intelligent 
argument. 

Eugene Wambaugh. 
Washington, D. C. 

How the World Votes: The Story of Democratic Development in 
Elections. By Chaeles Seymour and Donald Paige Frary. 
(Springfield, Mass.: C. S. Nichols Company. 1918. Two 
volumes. Pp. 392; 344.) 

The authors have done us a great service by collecting the facts 
concerning the world's progress toward democracy as expressed 
through the ballot and presenting them in a form which is at once 
intelligible and interesting to the layman and satisfactory to the teacher 
and student. 

Their main title is misleading; the book is not only a statement of 
"things as they are," but also deals with the subject from a historical 
and evolutionary point of view; and the chapters devoted to the fasci- 
nating story of electoral reform in England are of special zest and in- 
terest. The analysis and interpretation of the Representation of the 
People Act of 1918 is the best which has yet appeared on this side of 
the water. 

To the student, however, the portions of the work which will be of 
greatest value, are those which deal with the less well-known states 
such as Italy, Turkey, Japan and the South American Republics. Here 
the authors have made easily accessible many important facts hitherto 
unavailable except to the most painstaking inquirers; and the book 
will be very useful to the college teacher for assignments as collateral 
reading in courses in comparative government. 

Chapter n, on "Mediaeval Elections," might well have been omitted. 
It is not sufficiently comprehensive to be of much help to the student 
and it will not present a clear picture of actual conditions to the gen- 
eral reader. 

The authors' distaste for footnotes has carried them to the regret- 
table extent of omitting the sources of direct quotations and of failing 
to make the necessary cross-references to judicial decisions mentioned 
in the text. One could also wish that the treatment of nominating 
methods in countries other than our own had been somewhat more 
logical and complete. 
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Occasionally a conclusion is ventured which will cause a lifting of 
some eyebrows. Is Sinn Fein "the brain and the heart" of Ireland? 
(Vol. II, p. 9.) Have the good results of the direct primary in this 
country been so marked as quite to justify the enthusiasm shown for 
them? But these things are incidental, almost inconsequential. The 
tone of the work as a whole is very far from being dogmatic. 

Many portraits and illustrations, especially the Hogarth reproduc- 
tions, add to the value and attractiveness of the book. There is an 
excellent bibliography and a fair index. 

James P. Richardson. 

Dartmouth College. 

National Governments and the World War. By Frederic A. 
Ogg and Charles A. Beard. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. x, 603.) 

This book is considerably more than a revision and condensation of 
Beard's American Government and Politics and Ogg's Governments of 
Europe. While those volumes have been freely drawn upon, the sec- 
tions used have been rewritten and brought up to date. Conceived as 
a text for the second term of the "War Issues Course" of the late Stu- 
dents' Army Training Corps, the book will now serve as a very timely 
handbook for the general reader as well as a useful textbook. Either 
as collateral reading for modern history courses or as a text for classes 
in comparative government, it should be of much service to the college 
teacher. 

After an introductory chapter on "National Ideals and Govern- 
ment," Mr. Beard, in Part I, discusses the government of the United 
States. The concluding chapter (vm) of this section — "Govern- 
ment in War Time" — is an excellent summary of the vast number of 
recent statutes and executive orders. 

In Part II, Mr. Ogg treats the governments of the Allied nations. 
After seven chapters on the leading phases of English government, an 
excellent though brief chapter is devoted to the British Empire, espe- 
cially the self-governing colonies. The constitution, executive and 
legislature of France are discussed in succinct but adequate form in 
two chapters, which are followed by a comparison of justice and local 
government in England and France. A chapter each is given to the 
governments of Italy and Belgium. 

Part III, also by Mr. Ogg, deals with government in the Teutonic 
states; four chapters being given to Germany and one to Austria- 



